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'ORATION, 


&. eic. 


FRIENDS, COUNTRYMEN; AND FEELOW-CITIZENS! 


ON this day eighteen years a nation was born 
at once, a new order of things aroſe, and an il- 
luſtrious æra in the hiſtory of human affairs 
commenced. The ties which before had joined 
us to Great Britain were ſevered, and we aſſumed 
a place among the nations of the earth. 


4 Having delivered the firſt oration that was 

ſpoken in the United States, to celebrate this 
hs event, I feel myſelf doubly honored i in 
| B being 


*% 
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being again called upon, after a lapſe of ſixteen 


years, to perform the fame duty. Were my 


abilities equal to the important ſubject, your 
entertainment Would be great; bin I muſt caſt 
myſelf 6n y your "candor; and folicit indulgence, 


for falling far ſhort of that diſplay of eloquence 


which this. eventful. day is calculated to in- 
ſpire. 


| It is worthy of remark, that the diſcovery of 
America was nearly coincident with the inven- 
tion of the att of printing, and of the mariner's 
compaſs. From theſe three ſources the condi- 
tion of mankind has been greatly improved. By 
means of the art of printing, the darkneſs of ig- 
norance, which for many centuries had over- 
fradowed mattkind, has given place to che light 
of Khowtedge, and Tearned men of every chme 
cbollltute but | one . In conſehuence 
of the matinbr's ESnpals' M1 the nations of out 
globe form one extended family, reciprotaliy 
adminiſtering to the Wants öf cath other. May 


N de allowed to add, chat the diſcovery of Ame- 


rica was the firft link of a chat öf cauſes, which 
bids | fair to <flarge the happineſs of mankind, by 


dec ag the ptineiples of government it 


every 
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every quatter of the globe. Among the events 
reſulting from this diſcovery, and which led to 
that oxzAT REVOLUTION, the declaration of in- 
dependence, is conſpicuouſly pre-eminent. I will 
not wound your ears, on this feſtive day, by # 
repetition of the many injuries received by this 
country from Great Britain, which foreed us to 
eut the gordian knot which before had joined 
us together. Suffice it to obſerve, that for the 
twelve years preceding the 4th of July, 1776, 
claim roſe on claim, i injury followed i injury, a and 
oppreſſion trod on the heels of oppreſſion, tilt | 
we had no alternative left, but that of abjett ſſa- 
very or complete independence. The ſpitit'of 
freedom decided in favor of the latter: Heaven 
ſmiled on our exertions. After an eight years 
war, in which our countrymen diſplayee the pa- 
tience, the perſeverance; and the magnanimity of 
republicans,” ſtruggling for every thing that i is 
dear to freemen, their moſt ſanguine wiſhes were 
realized. The government of Great Britain, 
which began the war'to inforce the claim, to bind 
us in all cafes whatſoever, after ſpending a a hun- 
dred millions of money, and lacrificing a hun- 


dred thouſand ſubjects, to no purpoſe, was bblig- 
; ed to give up the conteſt, to retire from our 


B 3 ſhores, 
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ſhores, and to relinquiſh, by a ſolemn treaty, all 
claim to bind us in any caſe whatſoever. Such a 
triumph of liberty could not fail of vibrating 
round the world. A great and mighty nation 
on the other ſide of the Atlantic, in imitation of 
our example, has aboliſhed a ſyſtem of oppreſ- 
ſion, under which their forefathers for ſa many 
centuries had groaned. We truſt and hope, that 
they will diſcover as great abilities in planning 
and executing a good x E government as they 
have hitherto done in deſtroying an ancient bad 
one. Should this well-founded expeRation be 
ee we may hope that revolutions will fol- 
low revolutions, till deſpatiſm is baniſhed from 
pur globe. In this ppint of view, the enlarged 
philanthropiſt muſt not only rejoice in the bene- 
fits acquired by this country from its indepen- 
dence, but ſtill more in thoſe which are likely to 
flow from it to the oppreſſed. of eren coun- 
1 | 


It may ſeem preſumpiygus "Tg us, e are 2 


| nation of but yeſterday, to arrogate to ourſelves 
the merit of having enlightened mankind in the 
art of government: but we became an indepen- 
Be N under circumſtances ſo favorable tg 
> the 
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the rights of man, that great indeed muſt have 
been our ſtupidity, had we not done ſo. When 
we review the origin of other nations, we find 
that accidental circumſtances had a principal 
ſhare in forming their conſtitutions. At one 
time a ſucceſsful invader, at another a daring 
chieftain, fixed the conſtituent parts of their 
government; but it never was known, anterior 
to our days, that a great, wiſe, and enlightened 
people, were peaceably convened by their re- 
preſentatives to deliberate on the principles of a 
conſtitution, by which they were to be governed. 
From the firſt ſettlement of this country, every 
thing concurred to inſpire its inhabitants with 
the love of liberiy: the facility of procuring 
landed property, gave every citizen an oppor- 
tunity of becoming an independent freeholder. - 


Remote from the influence of x 1% 65s, Bis Hos, 


and nqBLEs, the equality of rights was inculcated 
by the experience of every day. Having 
grown up to maturity under circumſtances ſo 


favorable to liberty, and then being at once ſe- 


vered from all conneQion with the old world, 
the people of this country, in forming a conſti- 
tution for their future government, had every 
ingitement to eſtabliſh mel principles as pra- 

miſed 
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miſed to ſecure the greateſt poſſible ſum of poli- 
tical good, with the leaſt poſſible portion of evil. 
When ſuch a people became perfeRly their own 
maſters, and free to adopt any conſtitution they 
pleaſed, great would have been their ſhame had 
they not improved on thoſe forms of government 
WHICH ORIGINATED IN TIMES OE DARK= 
NESS, AND WERE INSTITUTED UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF, PRIVILEGED ORDERS. On 
this anniverſary of our independence it cannot 
be improper to ſhew, that this has actually been 


/ done, and that in conſequence thereof we enjoy 


advantages, rights, and privileges, ſuperior to 
moſt, if not to all, of che human race. Bear with 


me, then, while 1 attempt to eee this by 


a wann of particulars. 
. 2 47 | rt: 110 In. | 16 
In ee on this ſubjeQ, were mal 1 be- 
gin? Where ſhall I end? Proofs are unneceſſary, 
I need only appeal to experience. 'I have a 
vitneſs in the breaſt of every one who hears me 


and who knows the condition of the common | 


people j in other countries. In the United Stat 
the bleſſings of ſociety are enjoyed with the 


| leaſt poſſible relinquifhment of perſonal liberty. 
Wt have hit the et medium between deſpot- 


ilm 


4 
8 
» 
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iſm. and anarchy. Every citizen is perfectly 
free' of the will of every other citizen, while all 
are equally ſubject to the laws. Among us no 
one can exerciſe any authority by virtue of birth. 
All ſtart equal in the race of life. No man is 
born a legiſlator. We are not bound by any 
laws but thoſe to which we have conſented. We 
are not called upon to pay our money. to ſupport 
the idleneſs and extravagance of court ſavorites. 
No burdens are impoſed on us, but ſuch as the 
public good requires. No enormous falaries 
are received by the few at the expence of the 
many. No taxes are levied but ſuch as are laid 
equally on the legiſlator and private citizen. 
No man can be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property, but by the operation of laws, freely, 
fairly, and by common conſent previouſly en- 
atted. 


The liberty of the preſs is enjoyed in theſe 
States, in a manner that is unknown in other 
countries. EAch ciTIZEN THINKS WHAT 
HB. PLEASES, AND SPEAKS AND WRITES 
WHAT HE THINKS. Pardon me, illuſtrious 
Waſhington ! that Ihave inwardly rejoiced on 
ſeeing thy much-reſpeted. name abuſed in our 
e newſ- 
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newſpapers. Slanders againſt thy adamantitie 
charaQter, are as harmleſs as pointleſs arrows ſhot 
from broken bows; but they prove that our 
printing preſſes are free. The doors of our 
legiſlative aſſemblies are open, and the conduct 
of our ſtate officers. may be ſafely queſtioned 
before the bar of the public, by any private ci- 
tizen. So great is the reſponſibility of men in 
high ſtations among us, that it is the faſhion to 
rule well. We read of the rapacity, cruelty, 
and oppreſſion of men in power; but our rulers 
ſeem; for the moſt part, to be exempt from theſe 
vices. Such are the effeds of governments 
formed on equal principles, that men in autho- 
rity, cannot eaſily forget, that they are the ſer- 
vants of the community over which they preſide. 
Our rulers, taken from the people; and at ſtated 
periods returning to them, have the ſtrongeſt in- 
citement to make the public will their guide, and 
| the public good their ens >: 


Among the oils oped by the citizens 
of theſe States, we may reckon Ax EXEMPTION 
FROM | ECCLESIASTICAL. ESTABLISHMENTSs 
Theſe promote hypocriſy, and uniformly have been 
1 of oppreſſion, They have tranſmitted 

error 
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error from one generation to another, and re- 
ſtrained that free ſpirit of enquiry which leads to 
improvement. In this country no prieſts can 
decimate the fruits of our induſtry, nor is any 
preference, whatever, given to one ſect above 
another. 


Religious freedom, baniſhed from almoſt every 
other corner of the globe, has fixed her ſtandard 
among us, and kindly invites the diſtreſſed from 
all quarters to repair hither. In ſome places 
fire and faggot await the man who preſumes to 
exerciſe his reaſon in matters of faith. In others 
a national creed is eſtabliſhed, and excluſion 
from office is inſlicted on all, however worthy, 
who dare to diſſent. In theſe happy States, it 
is a fundamental conſtitutional point, * that no 
" religious teſt ſhall ever be required as a qua- 
" lification to any office or public truſt, ra 


The magic of PPUSK years, has-proved 
that this univerſal equality is the moſt effectual 
method of preſerving peace among contending 
fects. It has alſo demonſtrated, that che church 
and ſtate are diſtin&t ſocieties; can very well. 
abt without any alliance or dependence on 

C each 
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each other. While the government, without 
partiality to any denomination, leaves all to 
ſtand on an equal footing, none can prove ſuc- 
ceſsful, but by the een virtue, * piety of 
its profeſſors. 


Our political ſituation, reſulting from inde- 
pendence, tends to exalt and improve the minds 
of our citizens. GREAT OCCASIONS ALWAYS 
PRODUCE GREAT MEN, While we were ſub- 


 zefts, the functions of government were performed 


for us, but not by us. To adminiſter the public 
affairs of fifteen States, and of four millions of 


people, the military, civil; and political talents of 
many will be neceſſary. Every office, in each of 


theſe multifarious departments, is open to every 
citizen, who has the abilities requiſite for the 


diſcharge of its duties. Such proſpetts cannot 


fail of exciting a laudable ambition in our 
youth to make themſelves worthy of public con- 


fidence. 


| It is « one of the peculiar privileges we enjoy, 
in conſequence of independence, that no indi- 
vidual, no party-intereſt, no foreign influence 
can plunge us into war, Under our excellent 
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conſtitution, that ſcourge of nations will be 
avoided, unleſs unprovoked and unredreſſed in- 
juries rouſe the body of the people. Had de 
not aſſerted our rank among nations, we, as ap- 
pendages to Great Britain, ſhould this day have 
been engaged in hoſtilities againſt France, though 
bravely ſtruggling for the rights of man: and all 
this at the call of a foreign maſter, and without 
any voice or will of our own in the matter. 
Think of the cruel war now carrying on by 
kings and nobles againſt the equal rights of man 
—call to mind the flaughtered thouſands, whoſe 
blood is daily ſhedding on the plains of Europe, 
and let your daily tribute of thanks aſcend to the 
common Parent of the univerſe, who has eſta- 
bliſhed you in a ſeparate government, exempt 
from participating in thefe horrid ſcenes. - 


' To all the advantages of neutrality, we, as an 
independent people, are entitled by the laws of 
nations, of nature, and of God. But it muſt 
be acknowledged, that at preſent we are deprived 
of many of them, The ſame ſpirit which in- 


fluenced Great Britain to attempt the ſubverſion 


of our independence, has led her 'to commit 
unwarranted outrages on our commerce, If the 
; C2 voice 
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voice and intereſt of the people of that country 
was the rule of their government, as it is with us, 

thoſe aggreſſions on our rights would never have 
taken place ; but unfortunately for them, and for 
us, the intereſts of the great body of their ſubje&s 
have been ſacrificed to the fears and jealouſies 
of their privileged orders. In the madneſs of 
their zeal to reſtrain France from doing what 
every independent nation has a right to do, they 
have needleſsly plunged their own country into 
a ruinous war; and i in the proſecution of it, in- 
ſtead of reſpecting our rights, as a neutral na- 
tion, they have treated us as if we were their 
ſubjefts, bound to forego every branch of our, 
accuſtomed, lawful commerce, that might, in their 
apprehenſion, contravene their deſigns. Many 
thanks to our worthy Preſident, for his honeſt 
endeavors to preſerve to us the bleſſings of peace. 
May they be ſucceſsful ; but if, on their failure, 
the laſt extremity muſt be reſorted to, we may 
call heaven and earth to witneſs, chat all the 
blood, and all the guilt of war, will lie at the 
door of Great Britain. Peace was our intereſt 
peace was our wiſh ; and for the preſervation 
of it, the government and people of theſe States 
have done every thing that was reaſonable and 


proper 


| 
| 
| 
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proper for them to do. May the ſword of the 
United States never be unſheathed for the pur- 
poſes of ambition: but if it muſt be uplifted in 
ſelf-defence, may it fall with deciſive effett on 
the diſturbers of mankind. I beg pardon for 
this digreſſion, and with pleaſure turn away from 
contemplating the follies of that government, a 


ſeparation from which we this day celebrate, 
that I may proceed in pointing out the ſuperior 


advantages, which we, as an independent people, 
enjoy. | 


If we are to judge of the excellence of a go- 
vernment from its fruits, in the happinels of its 
ſubjeas, we have abundant reaſon to be pleaſed 
with our own.—Since the peace of 1783, our 
country has been in a ſtate of progreſſive im- 
provement—debts, and other embarraſſments, 
growing out of the late war, are, in molt caſes, 


nearly annihilated. Our numbers have been 


greatly augmented, both from the introduction 
of foreigners, and the natural increaſe of our 
own citizens, Our exports and imports have 


-overflowed all their ancient boundaries. A re- 
venue ſufficient to ſupport national credit, and to 
ſatisfy all other public exigencics, has been eaſily 


raiſed, 


i 
3 
: 
, 
} 
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raiſed, and that without burdening the people. 


V pon an average, five of our 1112 ENVs do not 


pay as much to the ſupport of government as 
one European 8UzJzcT, The whole ſum ex- 
pended in adminiſtering the public affairs of the 
United States, is not equal to the fourth part of 


what is annually ſpent in . one crowned 


bead 1 in Europe. 


From the increaſe of our trade and popula- 
tion, new ports are daily opened, and new towns 
and cities [ft their heads in all directions. The 
wilderneſs on our weſtern frontier is conſtantly 
leſſening by the extenſion of new ſettlements. 
Many who now hear me, have been witneſs to a 
legiſlature of a ſtate, comfortably accommodated 
in a place, where ſeven years ago the trees of the 
foreſt had never experienced the axe of the 
* 


It was oped by our enemies, and feared by 
our friends, that the people of independent Ame- 
rica would not readily coaleſce under a govern- 
ment ſufficiently energetic for the ſecurity of 
property and the preſervation of internal peace; 

but 
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but they have both been diſappointed. In theſe 
States, there is a vigorous exertion of the laws, 
and an upright adminiſtration of juſtice. Pro- 
perty and perſonal rights are well ſecured; cri- 
minals are eaſily brought to ſuffer the puniſh 
ment due to their demerits; and no legal impe- 
diment exiſts in the way of creditors recovering 
the full amount of what is due to them. Theſe 
bleſſings are ſecured to us without the interven- 
tion of a ſtanding army. Our government, reſt- 
ing on the affections of the people, needs no 
other ſupport than that of TI Z EN-sOLDI ERS. 
How unlike this to foreign countries, where enor- 
mous taxes are neceſſary to pay ſtanding armies, 
and where ſtanding armies are neceſſary to ſecure 
the payment of enormous taxes. | 


Time would fail me to enumerate all the ſu- 
perior advantages our citizens enjoy under that 
free government to which independence gave 
birth. I may ſafely affirm, in general, that as it 
proceeded from the people, it has been adminiſ- 
tered for their benefit. The public good has 
been the pole ſtar by which its operations hve 
been directed. 5 

That 
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That we may rightly prize our political con- 
dition, let us caſt our eyes over the inhabitants 
of the old world, and contraſt their ſituation with 
our own. A few among them are exalted to be 
more than men, but' the great bulk of the peo- 
ple, bowed down under the galling yoke of op- 
preſſion, are in a ſtate of dependence which de- 
baſes human nature. In the benighted regions 
of Aſia and Africa, ignorance and deſpotiſm 
frown over the unhappy land. The lower clafſes 
are treated like beaſts of burden, and transferred 
without ceremony from one maſter to another. 
In ſome parts of Europe, the condition of the 
peaſantry i is not quite ſo vad; but in what coun- 
try are the rights and happineſs of the common 
people fo much reſpected as in theſe States? In 
this enumeration I purpoſely omit France. Her 
former government was one of the worſt. We 
truſt and hope, that when peace is reſtored, her 
enlightened rulers will furniſh a new and ftrong 
proof of the connection between liberty and 
wh. pag OO 


, — the eſtabliſhed PI tf of Eu- 
rope, that of Great Britain deſervedly ſtands 
high: what is _ in chat we have avoided, * 

what 
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what is excellent in it we have tranſplanted in 
our own, with additions and improvements. Is 
trial by jury the pride of Britons? It is in like 
manner the birth-right df our citizens. Do 
Engliſhmen boaſt of the privileges they enjoy 
by virtue of the Act of Parliament, commonly 
called the Habeas Corpus Act? We enjoy the 
ſame, and with more facility, for with us two ma- 
giſtrates (one of whom is of the quorum) are 
empowered to give all the relief to a confined - 
citizen which is contemplated by chat att. Do 
Engliſhmen glory in the revolution of 1688, 
and of the cotemporary Acts of Parliament, 
which declared the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject? We have much more reaſon to be 
proud of our conſtitution. Whoever examines 
theſe declaratory afts of the Engliſh Parliament, 
will find, that all the proviſions in favor of liber- 
ty which they contain, fly up and kick the beam, 
when weighed againſt the following ſingle ſen- 
tence of our conſtitution All poxer is origi- 
- % nally veſted in the People, and all free govern- 
© ments are founded on their authority, and inſti- 
« tuted for their peace, ſafety, and happinels.” 


« It is true, that by the revolution of 1688, che 
people of England got a foreign prince to rule 
| D over 


E923 wietfe * - 
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over them on better terms than their own dome. 
tic tyrants had done ; but nevertheleſs, they only 
exchanged one maſter for another: for in their 
Ad of Settlement, to uſe their own words, 
* they moſt humbly and faithfully ſubmitted 
« themſelves, their heirs; and their poſterities.” 
This æra was only the early dawn of that liberty, 
which ſhines on us in its noon-tide blaze. It 
was reſerved for Americans to put government 
on its proper foundation, the ſovereignty of the 
People: 90 11 | 


Do Engliſſimen value themſelves on what is 
called Magna Charta? In the preamble to this 
celebrated inſtrument, it is ſtated, that © the 
„King, of his mere /ree will, gave and granted 
« to all freemen of his realm, the liberties,” * 
which are therein ſpecified, What is ſaid to be 
thus given and granted by the ſree will of the 
ſovereign, we, the people of America, bold in 
our awn right. The ſovereignty reſts in our- 
ſclves, and inſtead of receiving the privilege of 
free citizens as aboon from the hands of our 
rulers; we defined their powers by a conſtitution 
of our own framing, which preſcribed to them, 
that thus far they might go, but no farther. All 


power, not thus expreſsly delegated, is retained. 


Here 
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Here let us pauſe, and leiſurely ſurvey the dif- 
ference between a crT1zzx anda suBIECT. A 
free citizen, of a free ſtate, is the higheſt title of 
man. A ſubje& is born in a ſtate of dependence, 
and bound to obey. A citizen has within himſelf 
a portion of ſovereignty, and is capable of form- 
ing or amending the conſtitution, by which he is 
to be governed; and of eleQing, or of being 
elected, to the office of its firſt magiſtrate. In 
monarchies, the ſubjets are what they are by the 
grace of their ſovereign ; but in free repreſenta- 
tive governments, rulers are what they are by the 
GRACE of the People, ; 


In comparing the conſtruftion of the legiſla- 
tive aſſemblies of theſe ſtates with the parliament 
of Great Britain, how ſtriking the contraſt ! 
Here the repreſentatives are appointed on ſuch 
principles as collect and tranſmit the real ſenti- 
ments of the repreſented: but in Great Britain 
the Parliament is a mockery of repreſentation. 
The elettors are but a handful of the whole maſs 
of ſubjects. Large towns have few or no re- 
preſentatives, while decayed boroughs are au- 
choriſed to ſend infinitely more than would be 
their quota on any reaſonable ſyſtem. In theſe 
States, the legiſlative aſſemblies are like minia- 
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ture pictures of the whole. community, where 
each part retains its comparative importance, 
though on a reduced ſcale. In the parliament 
of Great Britain, the few give law to the many. 

It has been demonſirated, by calculations on this 
ſubje tt, that the majority of the Engliſh houſe of 


commons is choſen by leſs than eight thouſand 


perſons, though the kingdom contains more than 
eight millions of ſubjects. Here the views and 
wiſhes of the legiſlature are for the moſt part 
the views and wiſhes of the people: but in 
England the reverſe is often the caſe. In the 
Britiſh Parliament, the miniſter, with a penſioned 


majority, may carry what ſchemes he pleaſes; 


but in our legiſlative aſſemblies, every overture 
muſt ſtand or fall according to its real or appa- 


rent tendency to help or hurt the people. Thus 


might I go on, till I outraged your patience, in 


* demonſtrating the ſuperiority of our government 


over thoſe wen are reputed the beſt in the old 


world. 


Wich ſuch a conſtitution, and with ſuch ex- 
tenſive territory, as we poſſeſs, to what height of 
national greatneſs may we not aſpire? Some of 
our large ſtates have territory ſuperior to the 
iſlands of Great Britain, and the whole together 

| 33 are 
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are little inferior to Europe itſelf, The natural 
advantages of our country are many and great. 
We are not left to depend on others for our ſup- 
port and ſtrength. Our luxurious ſoil is capa- 
ble of producing, not only enough for the in- 
creaſing multitude that inhabits it, but a ſurpluſ- 
age for exportation, ſufficient to ſupply the wants 
of hundreds of thouſands in foreign countries. 
Our numbers, if they continue to increaſe as 
they hitherto have done, will, in leſs than a cen- 
tury, amount to forty millions. The light of 

ſcience is kindling up in every corner of theſe 
States. ManufaQtures, and all the uſeful arts, 
are making a rapid progreſs among us ; while 
agriculture, the firſt and beſt employment of 
man, ſurpaſſes all its ancient limits. With plea- 
ſure I could dwell on the pleaſing proſpett of 
our riſing greatneſs; but I baſten to point out 
what is the line of condu& proper to be purſued 
by thoſe who are ſo highly favored. We ought, 
in the firſt place, to be grateful to the all-wiſe 
Diſpoſer of events, who has given us ſo great a 
portion of political happineſs. + To poſſeſs ſuch 
a country, with the bleſſings of liberty and peace, 
together with that ſecurity of perſon and pro- 
perty, which reſults from a well-ordered efficient 
. . govern- 
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government, is, or ought to bes Te AIR conſtant 
I s (unnd 1 
Induſtry; Kuppen vows: nns are vir- 
tues which we ſhould eminently cultivate. Theſe 
are the only foundation on which a popular go- 
vernment can reſt with fafety. ' Republicans 
mould be plain in their apparel, their entertain- 
ments, their furniture, and their equipage. Idle- 
neſs, extravagance, and diſſipation of every kind, 
ſhould be baniſhed from our borders. It is from 
the induſtrious alone that we can gather ſtrength. 
The virtues now recommended are thoſe which 
prepared infant Rome for all her greatneſs, and it 
is only from the practice of them that we can 
expett to attain that rank among nations, to which 
our growing numbers and extenſive rainy 

entitle us to e 
While we celebrate this day, we ſhould call 
to recolledtion thoſe who have nobly fallen in 
ſupport of independence. Time would fail to 
do them juſtice individually. To mention the 
names of ſome, ſeems a ſpecies of injury to 
others, who are equally deſerving of our praiſe. 
It is the buſineſs of. the hiſtorian to recite theig 
names and to tell their yours deeds. Let us, 
while 
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while we recollect their virtues, be animated 
with the love of our country, that, like them, 
when called upon, we may die in its defence. 


Many of thoſe tried friends, who bravely 
fought our battles, or who wifely condufted our 
civil affairs, through the late revolution, have 
taken their leave of this earthly ſtage, and a new 
generation has nearly grown up in their places, 
On them it depends to finiſh what their fathers 
have begun. Much is till wanting to perfect 
our internal police, As our. government reſts 
on the broad baſe of the People, every exertion 
ſhould be made to diffuſe virtue and knowledge 
among them. The uninformed and mzjinformed 
are fit tools to ſubſerve the views of the turbu- 
lent and ambitious. Ignorance is the enemy of 
Liberty and the nurſe of Deſpotiſm. Let it, 
therefore, be our ſtudy to multiply and facilitate 
the means of inſtruction, through every part of 
our country. 


'I his would be a ſafe and conſtitutional anti- 
dote to ariſtocracy. In theſe States, where the 
rights of primogeniture are aboliſhed—where 
offices are open to all—where eledions are fre- 
quent, and the right of ſuffrage is univerſal and 
| | 3 equal 1 
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equal; if we go one ſtep farther, and give the 
poor the means of education, as well as the rich, 
our yeomanry can have nothing to fear from any 
man, or any aſlociation of men, however diſtin- 


guiſhed by birth, office, fortune or abilities. 


Had I a voice that could be heard from New 
Hampſhire to Georgia, it ſhould be exerted in 
urging the neceſſity of diſſeminating virtue and 
knowledge among our citizens. On this ſubject, 
the policy of the eaſtern ſtates is well worthy of 
imitation. The wiſe people of that extremity 
of the- Union, never form a new townſhip, with- 
out making arrangements that ſecure to its inha- 
bitants the inſtruction of youth and the public 
preaching of the goſpel. Hence their children 
are early taught to know their rights, and to re- 
ſpe themſelves. They grow up good members 
of ſociety, and ſtaunch defenders of their coun- 
try's cauſe. No daring demagogue—no craſty 
Gataline—no ambitious Ceſar, can make any 
impreſſion on theliberties of ſuch an enlightened 
people. ; 


To France is aſſigned the taſk of defending 
republicaniſm by arms; but our duty is of a 
different kind. Separated by the wide Atlantic 
| from 
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from the bloody diſſentions of the old world, we 
ſhould ſtudy to cultivate every uſeful art to 
enjoy in peace with all mankind the numerous 
bleſſings which Providence has thrown in our 
way—to tranſmit them to poſterity, and to ex- 
tend them to all within our reach. This ought 
to be the ambition of Americans, and not to 
ſeek an enlargement of their dominion, or to. 
build their advancement on the degradation of 
others, 


We ſhould, above. all things, ſtudy to promote 
the union and harmony of the different States. 
Periſh the man who wiſhes to divide us, into back 
country and low country, into a northern and 
ſouthern, or into an eaſtern and weſtern intereſt. 
Forming one empire we {hall be truly reſpetta- 
ble ; but divided into two, or more, we mult be- 
come the ſport of foreign, nations, and peace 
will be for ever exiled from our borders. The 
unity and indiviſibility of the republic is an eſ- 
ſential part of the French Conſtitution, ſo it 
ought to be with us. We ſhould conſider the 
people of this country, from the Miſſiſſippi to 
the Atlantic, from New Hampſhire to Georgia, 
as forming one whole, the intereſt of which 
ſhould be preferred to that of every part. Even 

| E the 
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the prejudices, peculiarities, and local habits of 
the different ſtates, ſhould be reſpeQed and ten- 
derly dealt with, | | 


The art of government has never been brought 
near to that degree of perfection of which it is 
capable. It is lamentably true that it ſeldom or 
never has been adminiſtered with any expreſs view 
to its proper object, the happineſs of the govern- 
ed. We ſhould be fired with the generous am- 
bition of teaching mankind, by our example, 
that the people are capable of governing them- 


ſelves to better purpoſe than it ever has been 
done by kings and privileged orders. Men of 


high rank, in Europe, have aſflerted, that a go- 
vernment formed at noon, on the equal princi- 
ples we have adopted, would terminate before 
the ſetting of the ſun. This day begins the 
nineteenth year of ours, and it is now ſtronger, 
and more firmly eſtabliſhed than it ever was. 
We know, by experience, that the coftly page- 
antry of kings and courts, is not eſſential to po- 
litical happineſs. From the vigour of our free 
government, and eſſentially from its anſwering 
every pufpoſe that a government ought to an- 
ſwer, the world may learn, that there is no ne- 
ceſſity, in the nature of things, for man to lord 
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it over man. Inferences may be fairly drawn 
from our preſent happy political ſituation, which 


lead to. the extirpation of deſpotiſm from the face 
of the globe. Let us forward this deſirable re- 
volution, not by officiouſly intermeddling with 
the internal polity of foreign countries, but by ex- 
hibiting ſuch an accumulation of private virtue 
and public happinels, that other nations, ſtruck 
with the fruits of our excellent conſtitution, may 
be induced, from free choice, to new model 


their own on ſimilar principles. 


The eyes of the world are fixed on this coun- 


try and on France. The abettors of tyranny 


are anxiouſly looking for opportunities to diſcre- 
dit the new dodtrines of the rights of man. 
They, on every occaſion, repreſent them as lead- 


ing to confuſion and anarchy. Equality of 


rights, and equality of property, is, in their opi- 
nion, one and the ſame thing. Let the wiſdom 
of our laws, and the orderly conduct of our ci- 
tizens, diſappoint their wiſhes, and give the lie 
to their calumnies. Let us teach them, by our 
example, that genuine republicaniſm is friendly 
to order, and a proper ſubordination in _ | 
that it is hoſtile to mobs, and licentiouſneſs o 
every kind, but the firm ſupporter of conſtituted 
autho- 


; | * 
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| | aan the. guardian of property, as well as 
| of the rights of man. 


France is daily proving, that a handful of. ci- 
_ tizens, fighting under the banners of Liberty, i is 
more than a match for an hoſt of mercenaries, 
engaged in ſupport of Lyranny. It remains 
for us to recommend fice governments, by the 
example of a peaceable, orderly, virtuous, and 
happy people. We ſhould preſs forward in ac- 
compliſhing every thing that can add to the 
| - common ſtock of public good. While war, with 
ö OD Its horrid attendants, is the paſtime of kings, let 
it be the ſtudy of republicar*, to make unceaſing 
| advances in every thing that can improve, refine 
| or embelliſh ſociety. Animated with this noble 
| ambition, the ſuperior happineſs of our country 
witt amply repay us for the blood and treaſure 
hich independence has coſt. May that ambi- 
tion fire our breaſts, and may that happineſs in- 
creaſe, and know no end, till time ſhall be no 
more. | 


”— 


